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THE RISE AND FALL OF A DAILY JOURNAL. 
FROM THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF HENRY W. COLTON, 


[ALMOST every journalist will remember Henry W. Colton, 
one of the most brilliant of our younger writers, whose career 
was so sadly and suddenly ended by death. He was on his 
way to New Orleans when he became one of the victims of 
the lamentable explosion of the steamboat Reindeer, June 
17, 1871. Had he lived he would have undoubtedly furnished 
a more accurate and picturesque description of that terrible 
event than the public now possesses, for he was a remark- 
ably ready writer, and very effective in narration. But he 
was killed instantly, before he had time to jot down any of 
his impressions, and thus of his last and finest sketch the 
world is deprived. Could Mr. Colton have lived to mourn 
his own death—could he, we say, for, of course, we concede 
that such a thing would be impossible—his principal regret 
would have been for the lost opportunity. ‘Had I only been 
mortally wounded,” he would have said, could he have said 
anything, “I might, at least, have dashed off a couple of 
columns descriptive of the explosion by an eye-witness; but 
being killed, how could I be expected to write aline?"’ We 
advance these conjectures to illustrate his devotion to jour- 
nalism—which was earnest, intellectual, and progressive— 
and as introductory to one of his sketches, hitherto unpub- 
lished. Mr. Colton was one of the proprietors and editor of 
the Weston Daily Eraminer, an excellent paper, now also 
no more. It died before Mr. Colton did, and among his 
papers was found a history of the unfortunate journal. It 
is a candid and able account of the rise and fall of a daily 
newspaper, and therefore a valuable contribution to the dis- 
tinetive literature of journalism. Without further preface, 
we give this important document precisely as it was written, 
and only omitting, for want of room, fifty or so pages upon 
the “ Theory of Journalism.’’ Young, Hudson, Reid, Tilton, 
and others, have all given their ideas of what a newspaper 
should be; Mr. Colton’s effort was to show what it should 
not be, and his essay is therefore very long, as the things 
that a newspaper should not be are many more than those it 
should. With this apology for the omission, we present Mr. 
Colton’s essay to our intelligent readers. } 

You ask me, my friend (he begins), for some account 
of the rise and fall of the Daily Examiner. I propose 
to comply with your request, though I hardly know 
where to begin. The Hraminer has passed away like 
adream ; nothing tangible is left of it but a few dusty 
bound files, wherein sleep as in a sepulchre the labors, 
the thoughts, the ambitions of five busy years. No 
one ever exhumes what little of value may remain in 
this immense heap of dust, the ashes of departed days. 
The old business office of the Hraminer, on Second 
street, is now a bar-room ; I took a cocktail there the 
other day ; the establishment looked more prosperous 
for the change of business. It was crowded with 
customers, and there was quite a long column of 
‘““Wants.’’ Thus passes away the glory of the world. 
But what reason had I to complain of the transforma- 
tion of the Hraminer office into a bar-room? Now 
the public gets what it wants—fresh foamy ales, really 


good whiskies, fine old brandy, and delicately con- 
cocted cocktails, with a bitter flavor and a suspicion 
of lemon. The Hraminer gave the public what it ap- 
parently did not want—good advice, political opinions, 
an uncertain quantity of news, and especially a large 
space for advertisements. I drank my cocktail with 
humility, admitting that it was good, better than many 
of my own editorial articles, and that I could not com- 
plain if the public had the same opinion. 

The Daily Examiner originated more in ambition 
and love of work than in greed of money. My part- 
ners in the enterprise were young men and practical 
journalists, who believed that in this city there was a 
splendid field for a newspaper. To believe, in sucha 
case, was to act. I do not think that our combined 
‘apital reached five hundred dollars, and we secured 
outside assistance, confident that our own industry 
and ability would compensate for want of other means. 
Without announcement we began publication, and 
the first that the public heard of the Examiner was 
from the newsboys calling it on the street, early one 
winter morning. I know that we owned neither type 
nor press, and that the one was borrowed and the 
other hired. A small office in a back street contained 
a table or two, and from this centre we prepared to 
move upon the friendly enemy, the public, whose 
apathy it was first of all necessary to overcome. I 
think we proposed to do great things in those days ; 
the Hraminer was independent in polities, it was con- 
secrated to the cause of reform. First it was to reform 
the city, then the state, then the nation. It did not 
contemplate interference with the European mon- 
archies, at that time, and unlike its contemporary, 
the Hvening Bugle, did not begin its leaders with 
‘We have warned the Emperor of Russia for the last 
time.’’ But in its own domain it was certainly dis- 
posed to be independent if not imperious. It had no 
one to serve but itself and the public, and its pro- 
prietors fondly cherished the thought that honesty, 
courage, and persistence in attacking municipal and 
state abuses would command the public support. 
This course certainly commanded public attention, 
and the new journal made a reputation in a remark- 
ably short time. It was cheap and it was bright; it 
was bold and was talked of. The other papers of the 
town were unquestionably able and vastly its supe- 
riors in appointments, size, and general interest, but 
they were conservative, prudent, and partisan. They 
condemned corrupt customs ; the Hramener condemn- 
ed the individuals who were responsible for these 
customs. It made war at once upon the most power- 
ful of the politicians, and continued the attack till a 
great combination was broken. 

You may think it strange that with the prestige ob- 
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tained by this course the paper should have failed in 
theend. Itis strange, and yet there are several plain 
reasons. As I have told you it was begun without 
capital; like Mrs. Micawber, its owners were always 
anticipating the immense success they would have 
when they should get capital. Mr. Micawber, said 
that good lady, has talent; capital, Mr. Micawber 
has not. My opinion of the coal trade is that it may 
require talent, but that it certainly requires capital. 
Like Mr. Micawber, therefore, the Daily Heaminer 
was constantly waiting for something to turn up. 
A friend of the paper did turn up, and almost unask- 
ed, and with generous liberality, did furnish capital, 
which was of great assistance. The circulation and 
business of the paper increased, and with these the 
expenses. So long as it was cheap it sold freely, but 
so long as it was small it could not obtain a revenue 
corresponding with its outlay. A morning paper 
must compete with others of its class, and must fur- 
nish news and general reading matter in some degree 
approximating its rivals. In doing this the Hraminer 
was obliged to sacrifice a valuable space for ad vertise- 
ments. It had the expenses of a large sheet and the 
receipts of asmall one. To remedy this, to bridge the 
deficiency, we increased its size and doubled its price, 
and I am not sure now that this change, which at the 
time seemed compulsory, was not the beginning of 
the decline of our journal. It lost the advantage of 
being the cheapest daily morning paper in the town, 
and, claiming equality with the others, its deficiencies 
in news were brought directly before a new class of 
patrons. When the public pays one cent it excuses ; 
when it pays two cents it demands. Thus, though 
the business of the paper increased, and it retained 
its distinctive character, it made no money, and 
furnished an example of one of Mr. Micawber’s 
observations, viz: that given an income of twenty 
pounds and an expenditure of nineteen shillings and 
sixpence the result is happiness, but given twenty 
pounds income and twenty pounds one outlay the 
result is misery. You are still young and ambitious, 
my friend; you are a journalist, and may think of 
starting a paper of your own, and it is for your 
benefit that I recall these events, not that it will do 
you any good—other people’s experience is never of 
any use. If you get a good opportunity to start a 
paper of your own, you will go in and take your 
chance, and you have my best wishes for your suc- 
But if you could have gone through all that we 
did, you would avoid many rocks you will now fall 
upon, and the chances in your favor would be many 
times more. If I could begin it over again—but that 
kind of wishing is incompatible with the philosophy 
I profess. How glad would Othello be to go back to 
the second act of his tragedy, or Macbeth to the first 
meeting with the witches; and if they could how dif- 
ferently would their stories end. But they can’t; and 
therefore Desdemona dies, and Birnam wood comes to 
Dunsinane. So, instead of the Hraminer having a 
circulation of fifty thousand copies, you could not buy 
to-day’s number for all the wealth of Ormus or of Ind. 

That there were faults of management must be 
taken for granted. The paper should have secured 
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at any price a good business director ; some of its pro- 
prietors had decided business ability, but they were 
without the necessary experience, and learned when 
it was too late to profit by the knowledge. But inde- 
pendently of all errors in the management there was 
one grand outside obstacle to suecess which must not 
be underrated. I speak, I trust, without prejudice 
when I say that the Associated Press is the greatest 
enemy of independence or enterprise in journalism, 
that it is the worst foe that our newspapers have. 
The advantages of association in gathering and dis- 
tributing news are incalculable, for in these days no 
single paper could bear the expense of telegraphing 
from all parts of the world. A morning paper now 
is not complete without a report from every country 
on the planet, and by association it multiplies its 
agents and correspondents and obtains news from 
men whom it never heard. of, and whose services it 
searcely knows that it pays. But this is not the only 
principle of the Associated Press; exclusiveness is 
another. The journals which enjoy the benefits of 
codperation in many cases resolve to monopolize them. 
Hence in every city the Associated Press papers con- 
stitute a close corporation, refusing to admit others to 
their privileges. The right to do this I suppose must 
be admitted, but the right is not an advantage to 
progress in journalism. The founders of the Daily 
Examiner wished to make a good paper; they asked 
no more than an equal opportunity from the existing 
papers, and were willing to pay for the privilege. 
They wanted the telegraphic news and nothing more, 
by permission of the older papers which by no merit 
of their own, but by mere accident and the natural 
growth of journalism had gained possession of this 
valuable franchise. For it must be understood that 
these older papers did not of their own enterprise 
establish the Associated Press; they are simply de- 
pendents upon the New York central association, 
founded originally by James Gordon Bennett, and 
still controlled by a few New York dailies. The 
papers in Weston are actually nothing but buyers, 
but with the extraordinary power to forbid other 
buyers to enter the market. Governed by a theory 
of exclusiveness they refused to allow the Daily 
Examiner to purchase the common telegraphic des- 
patches, at any price, and the injury it thus sustained 
is immeasurable. It was the first choice of many 
people because of its opinions and purposes, but their 
second choice because it could not be depended upon 
as a newspaper. The news it did publish was col- 
lected at unusual cost and with difficulty. It was 
obliged to resort to many ways and means, some of 
which were sufficiently amusing. I remember that it 
had for some time a Paris correspondent whose letters 
were much admired and gave accurate and early 
reports of the doings in the French capital; so long 
as he lived in Weston his letters came regularly, 
but when he went to France the correspondence 
suddenly stopped. When I recall the struggles the 
Examiner had to obtain news—the very life of a daily 
paper, or rather the atmosphere which sustains life— 
I think its greatest credit is that it lived so long ina 
state of semi-starvation and perpetual hunger. 
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This single case I use as an example of the injury 
the Associated Press inflicts upon the journalism of 
the United States. Here was a paper unquestionably 
wanted by the community forbidden by a monopoly 
to supply the community with news, and the result 
-was that inferior papers were endured and under 
protest sustained, while the new and progressive 
paper was gradually crowded out of existence. The 
Associated Press thus prevents the establishment of 
new papers, everywhere checks the natural enterprise 
of journalism, and has earned the title of ‘‘ The Society 
for the Suppression of Newspapers.’’ Since the time 
of which I write other large news agencies have been 
formed which decrease the evil; but I hold that the 
‘“eorner’’ in news killed the Daily Examiner. A\l its 
other disadvantages could have been overcome, but 
the want of news was a permanent evil which deprived 
it of subseribers, of advertisers, and caused more than 
one capitalist who examined the situation to withhold 
his intended investment. 

[We regret that we are obliged to defer to our next 
number the publication of the remainder of Mr. Colton’s 
interesting story. ] 


Siete 


THE PAST. 

ConTEmPT for the past, especially in relation to civil 
eoncerns, is an error to which, from obvious causes, 
American society is peculiarly exposed, and which it 
therefore becomes the duty of the American writer to 
combat. We are in little danger of falling into that 
opposite extreme, which in Europe takes the form of 
high conservatism, and with desperate perverseness 
throws itself into direct opposition to the resistless 
tendencies of modern society. From the nature of the 
case, toryism can never take deep root in American 
soil, and it is idle to aim our blows at an imaginary 
foe, while a real and portentous tendency threatens 
the extinction of all reverence for the past, and with 
it all that ennobling class of emotions, which are al- 
lied to such reverence as their parent stock. : 
Some are absurd enough to contend for what they call 
an American education, which shall cut us off from 
the past, and cancel all our obligations to the old 
world. But no nation ever became great by this pro- 
cess, nor ever will. We must recollect that if we can 
see a little further than those who have gone before 
us, we stand upon a mental pyramid piled up by the 
labors of countless generations ; that it is our business 
to carry it still further towards heaven, not to look 
down with scorn upon the great works of our pre- 
decessors, or become little in the contemplation of 
our own greatness. Other nations may still have 
remnants of old abuses to demolish; owr task is not 
to destroy, but to preserve and build up. We have 
nothing to spare of the legacies of the past. 

The human mind can entertain but one passion at a 
time, sufficiently overruling and intense to effect great 
changes in society ; and revolutionary ardor has been 
so busy with the work of demolition, that it is not 
wonderful that many should turn their backs upon 
the past, forgetful of its greatness, and of their obli- 
gations to it, and look forward to the future with 


boundless hopes and chimerical schemes for the radical 
regeneration of society.. Yet there is nothing more 
certain, than that no moral or political organization, 
wholly severed from the past, can live. We may 
repair dilapidated institutions, from time to time, and 
adapt them to the new exigencies of society ; but we 
must preserve the old foundations, the great principles, 
or our structure will not stand the test of time and 
experience. It is the order of Providence, that the 
new should be evolved from the old in such a manner, 
that the life and soul of one should be gradually trans- 
fused into the other. Great revolutions may seem to 
interrupt this order for a time, but after the earth- 
quake has rolled away, the stream resumes its former 
channel, only clearer, broader, freer from obstructions 
than before.—NOURSE. 


ooo —_—_— 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE regular annual meeting of this Association 
was held at Harrisburg, on the 22d of January, and 
was largely attended. The following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected officers for the ensuing year:— 

President—Dr. W. H. Bradley, of Danville. 

Vice-Presidents—Hiram Young, of York; Benj. Whitman, 
of Erie; D. J. Gedshalk, of Bethlehem. 

Recording Secretary—R. S. Menamin, of Philadelphia. 

Assist. Recording Secretary—J. B. Hays, of New Brighton. 

Corresponding ‘Secretary—J. L. Hamelin, of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—E\|wood Griest, of Lancaster. 

Executive Committee—John W. Brown, of Harrisburg; 
DPD. H. Neiman, of Easton; W. J. Bruce, of Pittston; F. H. 
Braggins, of Mereer; W. H. Grier, of Columbia; J. A. 
Seranton, of Scranton; C. H. Chamberlain, of Pittston; J. 
G. Hawley, of Reading; 8S. A. Smith, of Indiana; M. A. Foltz, 
of Chambersburg. 

After considerable discussion, it was decided that 
the usual summer excursion of the Association should 
be through the Lehigh and Wyoming Valleys, and 
an invitation was accepted from the town council of 
Danville to visit that place in the course of the ex- 
eursion. 

A memorial on the Law of Libel was adopted to 
be presented to the Constitutional Convention. The 
editors ask the incorporation, in the new constitution, 
of the common sense rule that in all prosecutions for 
libel the truth of the alleged libelous matter may be 
given in evidence in vindication and full justification 
of the offense alleged, with the proviso that the pub- 
lication is not governed by malice. 

Several other important subjects were freely dis- 
cussed, and the following resolutions, offered by J. B. 
Sansom and W. J. Bruce, drew forth several eloquent 
speeches, after which they were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the Editorial Association of Pennsylvania 
recognize and endorse the patriotic efforts of the cttizens 
of Philadelphia to celebrate, in a becoming manner, the 
approaching Centennial Anniversary of American Inde 
pendence in that city, and that we pledge our best efforts, 
and those of our editorial brethren of the State, to render 
successful this movement, which has for its objeet the glory 
and honor of the nation, and in especial that of our beloved 
Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to confer 
and coéperate with the local centennial committee of editors 
and publishers of Philadelphia, to the end that unity of action 
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among the fraternity throughout the State may be obtained 
in celebrating, in a befitting manner, the Centennial Anni- 
versary of the nation’s birth, and in carrying forward to a 
successful completion, the patriotic purposes embodied in 
the call issued by the Centennial Commission. 

The committee appointed under the last resolution 
consists of Messrs. W. J. Bruce, R. S. Menamin, H. 
G. Smith, T. V. Cooper, and D. F. Dealy. These 
gentlemen will doubtless codperate heartily with the 
committee appointed by the journalists of Philadel- 
phia, at the request of the Centennial Commission. 


2c 


MR. MACKELLAR’S NEW VOLUME. 
RHYMES ATWEEN-TiMeEs. By THOMAS MACKELLAR. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippineott & Co., 1873. 12mo. pp. 336. 


/ sat me down to build a boat 
And set it on the sea afloat: 
/ wrought it with a loving will, 
Putting to task my utmost skill: 
/ gave tts form the highest grace 
My hand and eve knew how to trace, 
And beautified tts every part 
According to my native art. 
/ set the mast, and spread the sail 
To catch the softliest-breathing gale, 
And then I sent it forth to go 
Whichever way the wind might blow. 
Who knows? It may be lost at sea, 
Or come with treasure back to me. 

Thus modestly and gracefully does the author intro- 
duce this beautiful volume to the reader; and its 
contents are worthy of his charming initial poem. 

These poems were written, as we are told, “in the 
between-times of a busy life.’”’ Our readers have long 
been familiar with Mr. MacKellar’s more practical 
writings, and have profited by his labors. They will 
find it most pleasant to make a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with this genial, gentle-hearted man through the 
medium of these Rhymes Atween-Times. Tis poems 
have no poor tricks about them; there is no painful 
straining for effect. They seem to come direct from 
the heart; and we much mistake if fragments of them 
do not nestle in thousands of other hearts. Whether 
or not the poet’s venture brings back treasure to him 
here, ke will surely find his boat richly freighted on 
the other shore. 

The longest poem in the collection is Tam’s Fort- 
night Ramble. It is descriptive and didactic, and 
judiciously seasoned with playful humor. The author 
thus happily describes his muse :— 

Of human things my muse delights to tell— 

Of home and hope—of gentleness and love, 

That sink like oil into the deepest cell 

Of selfish hearts, and make the hinges move 

More readily to let sweet mercy in. 

There's poetry bound up in every life 

Whose years with love and usefulness are rife, 

For poesy and love are sister-kin. 

The affectionate glances of a happy wife— 

A husband's tender tones—an infant's smile— 

The voice of childhood merrier than a fife— 

With themes like these 't is good an hour to while; 
And so, when musing on a lonesome way, 

With things of common life my thoughts are wont to play. 


Among the Rhymes of Common Life, the most elab- 
orate is entitled, Lost, Somebody’s Child. It is written 


with much feeling and dramatic power, and its strains 
will awaken a sad echo at many firesides. The story 
of John Maynard, the Pilot of Lake Erie, who, with 
a willing “I'll try, sir,’’ guided the burning vessel to 
shore and perished at his post, is told in simple words. 
The author has felt that great acts like this, which 
ennoble humanity, need no ribald verse to embalm 
them. The Desecrated Churchyard is an earnest pro- 
test against the growing custom of selling the dead in 
their graves so that trade may have eligible sites. 

The Human Waif is a pathetic lament over a “fallen 
mother’s hapless child.’”’ So naturally is it sung that 
we suspect its object had a real existence in the 
author’s experience. The Doom of the Printer de- 
scribes toil, suffering, and want as though they had 
some special connection with his business. Now, a 
mason or a carpenter quite as often as a printer needs 
bread for his children, and sinks helpless and dying 
on his wife’s breast. We are impatient over poems 
and speeches that make a beggarly thing of the craft 
in which we were reared. The better they are the less 
we like them. Yet the conclusion of Mr. MacKellar’s 
poem should save it from utter condemnation :— 

Remember this holy truth,— 
The man who aloof hath stood 
When a heart-broken brother for succour did crave, 
And he stretched not a finger to bless and to save, 
Is verily guilty of blood! 

Very touching indeed is the ballad entitled Ellen. 
It is a simple story, fitly told in an artless way, and 
leads one to regret that the author has not more fre- 
quently preferred the ballad to the sonnet. Hungary, 
an ode written in 1848, displays uncommon vigor. 
Celestial Frolics is a sprightly poem in the author’s 
most pleasant manner, which may also be said of the 
River of Rhyme. 

But space will not permit us to dwell on the contents 
of this volume, however strongly inclination prompts 
us to do so. Many of the finest poems in it—as The 
Sleeping Wife, Our Boy for Evermore, and The Taking 
of the Child—are already widely known and cherished, 
and many others will take place beside them. 

The chief characteristics of Mr. MacKellar’s poetry 
are gentleness and gracefulness; these continually 
manifest themselves, even when he gives full play to 
his quaintly humorous fancy. It is pervaded by a 
trusting spirit, which through suffering and in trial 
looks hopefully to heaven. One division of his poems 
is called Religious Rhymes. This classification is 
unnecessary, inasmuch as there is no verse in the 
volume that contains an irreligious suggestion. No 
more healthful book can be read in the family circle ; 
it will profit the young and cheer the old. 

We cannot close this imperfect notice of Mr. Mac- 
Kellar’s new volume without referring to its charming 
typography. In its preparation for press, it has had 
the advantage of the author’s delicate and cultivated 
taste, and of his unlimited command of appliances 
to produce a faultless book. The paper is rich and 
delicately toned, unusual care has been taken with 
the presswork, and the binding is chaste and elegant. 
Altogether it is a volume of rare excellence, reflecting 
the highest credit on all concerned in its production. 
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AFTER DEFEAT. 
BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


CIN 1847, Macaulay was a candidate for reélection to Parliament, 
from Edinburgh. The opposition was made up of various in- 
congruous elements, which had been excited by his course in 
the House of Commons, and as a member of Lord Melbourne’s 


administration. The opposition was summed up as consisting of | 


the **no-popery men, the Godless-education men, the crotchety 


coteries, and the dealers in spirits.*’ To all these Macaulay was 


blunt and unreconciling, strong in the feeling that he had excited 
their hatred by acts which his conscience prompted and his reason 
approved. He would not recant a single expression, much less a 
single opinion. His speeches from the hustings were continually 
interrupted by a mob which, infuriated by fanaticism or whisky, 
received his statements with insults, and answered his arguments 
by jeers; yet he would not condescend to humor at the hustings 
the prejudices he had offended in Parliament, but reaffirmed his 
opinions in the most pointed and explicit language. He was de- 
feated, and afterwards hissed, a circumstance unprecedented in 
political warfare, and which he told the crowd ** was below the 
ordinary magnanimity of the most factious mob.*’ In his fare- 
well address to the electors he writes: ‘*I shall always be proud 
to think that I once enjoyed your favor, but permit me to say I 
shall remember, not less proudly, how I risked and how I lostit.** 
The exalted sentiments in the following poem, written at that 
time—but not published until after his death—exhibit most strik- 
ingly the nobleness of Macaulay’s nature. } 


THE day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o’er ; 

Worn out with toil and noise and scorn and spleen, 
I slumbered, and in slumber saw once more 

A room in an old mansion, long unseen. 


That room, methought, was curtained from the light ; 
Yet through the curtains shone the moon’s cold ray 
Full on a cradle, where, in linen white, 
Sleeping life’s first soft sleep, an infant lay. 


Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flame, 
And all was silent in that ancient hall, 

Save when by fits on the low night-wind came 
The murmur of the distant waterfall. 


And lo! the fairy queens who rule our birth 
Drew nigh to speak the new-born baby’s doom: 
With noiseless step, which left no trace on earth, 
From gloom they came, and vanished into gloom. 


Not deigning on the boy a glance to cast, 
Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen of Gain; 
More scornful still, the Queen of Fashion passed, 
With mincing gait and sneer of cold disdain. 


The Queen of Power tossed high her jewelled head, 
And o'er her shoulder threw a wrathful frown; 
The Queen of Pleasure on the pillow shed 
Searce one stray rose-leaf from her fragrant crown. 


Still Fay in long procession followed Fay ; 
And still the little couch remained unblest ; 

But, when those wayward sprites had passed away, 
Came One, the last, the mightiest, and the best. 


Oh, glorious lady, with the eyes of light, 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 
Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that night, 
Warbling a sweet strange music, who wast thou? 


Yes, darling, let them go—so ran the strain— 

Yes, let them go; gain, fashion, pleasure, power, 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 

Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 


Without one envious sigh, one anxious scheme, 
The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign ; 

Mine is the world of thought, the world of dream, 
Mine all the past, and all the future mine. 


Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low, 
Age, that to penance turns the joys of youth, 

Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 
The sense of beauty and the thirst of truth. 


Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace, 
1, from thy natal day, pronounce thee free ; 
And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 
I keep for none a happier than for thee. 


There are who, while to vulgar eyes they seem 
Of all my bounties largely to partake, 
Of me as of some rival's handmaid deem, 
And court me but for gain’s, power’s, fashion’s sake. 


To such, though deep their lore, though wide their fame, 
Shall my great mysteries be all unknown: 

But thou, through good and evil, praise and blame, 
Wilt not thou love me for myself alone? 


Yes; thou wilt love me with exceeding love ; 
And I will tenfold all that love repay, 

Still smiling, though the tender may reprove, 
Still faithful, though the trusted may betray. 


For aye mine emblem was, and aye shall be, 
The ever-during plant whose bough I wear, 
srightest and greenest then, when every tree 
That blossoms in the light of Time is bare. 
In the dark hour of shame, I deigned to stand 
sefore the frowning peers at Bacon's side: 
On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of Hyde: 


I brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone: 
I lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 


And even so, my child, it is my pleasure 
That thou not then alone shouldst feel me nigh, 
When, in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 
Thy weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; 


Not then alone, when myriads, closely pressed 
Around thy car, the shout of triumph raise ; 

Nor when, in gilded drawing-rooms, thy breast 
Swells at the sweeter sound of woman’s praise ; 


No: when on restless night dawns cheerless morrow, 
When weary soul and wasting body pine, 

Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, sorrow, 
In conflict, obloquy, want, exile,—thine! 


Thine, where on mountain waves the snow-birds scream, 
Where more than Thule’s winter barbs the breeze, 

Where searce, through lowering clouds, one sickly gleam 
Lights the drear May-day of Antarctic seas; 


Thine, when around thy litter’s track all day 
White sand-hills shall reflect the blinding glare ; 
Thine when, through forests breathing death, thy way 
All night shall wind by many a tiger's lair; 


Thine most, when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud, 

For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 


Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Hate’s yell and envy’s hiss and folly’s bray, 

Remember me; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away. 


Yes: they will pass away; nor deem it strange: 
They come and go, as comes and goes the sea: 

And let them come and go: thou, through all change, 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me. 
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NEW-YEARS GIFTS TO THE PROOFSHEET. 
Witu the advent of the New Year, we received many 
specimens of artistie printing, for which our friends will 
please accept our hearty thanks. Nearly all of these are 
worthy of a more extended notice than it is possible to give 
them here, and many are truly studies in the art of printing. 


ALLEN, LANE & ScortT, Philadelphia, issue a large Card (with 
engraved heading in gold and colors) to which monthly Calen- 
dars, in ten-line figures, are so attached as to be conveniently 
removed, as the months pass by. Also, a smaller Calendar 
of the same character. 

The ALPENA (Mich.) WEEKLY ARGUS issues its first Annual 
Address in prose and verse within blue and carmine borders, 
The Eleventh Commandment used to be, **Mind your own 
business;*’ but the Alpena carrier has a new revelation which 
says: ‘** Pay the Printer in advance, and no grumblirg.** 

Ezra R,. ANDREWS, Rochester, N. Y., sends us a large clear 
Calendar, of Double Great Primer Antique figures, band- 
somely printed in colors, with large wood Lorder in gold and 
colors. 

BAKEWELL & MARTHENS, Pittsburgh, furnisi excellent Calen- 
dars for the months of 1873, printed on paper in red and blue, 
and fastened to a card from which they can be successively 
removed, On the reverse of the card is a yearly Calendar, 
supplemented with the first four months of 1874, 

NNAN & RAMSEY, Of Pottsville, Pa., have manifested their 
astuteness by sending the Art Critic of Tuk PROOF-SHEET 
**the very first proof of the new and unrivalled Chromo,’ 
which, **from an overflowing spirit of Pure Generosity, and 
in the interest of Art,’’ they propose to give to every subscri- 
ber for the Miners’ Journal. The far-reaching sagacity of 
the publishers will be more clearly discerned when we add 
that identical ** very first proofs’* have been sent to all other 
Distinguished Editors. The publishers of the Chromo-Jouwr- 
nal are modest, when compared with some Metropolitan ad- 
venturers. They send us a really good thing: and, in return, 
only ask for a column Notice and the publication of their Pro- 
spectus for a term not exceeding one year. For a faithful 
compliance with this demand, we are to receive an additional 
copy of the Prize Chromo, which we have promised to Our 
Boy Tom for his over-work on this article. This offer for an 
A 1 notice being much more liberal than is usually made, we 
proceed to endeavor to earn an additional Chromo for adoles- 
cent Thomas, .... At the earnest solicitation of one of our 
collaborators who has lately passed that bourn from whence 
no bachelor returns, and who desires to distribute among his 
friends an illustration of the Home Delights which he hopes 
to enjoy, we reproduce, in little, this wonderful Chromo, 


In this reproduction the outline is perfect, the pose of the 
figures is easy and graceful, the color well laid on, and the 
richness of tone is faithfully preserved; while the manage- 
ment of the chiaro-oscuro is even more masterly than in the 
original. The only other difference (except in size) is that while 
the original is ** produced from twenty-four blocks (glued to- 
gether)’ our artist got this out of one piece of box wood and his 
own head. .... Compared with the projectors of this Chromo 
other gift-bearing publishers are mere glow-worms, whose 


**uneffectual fire’? must pale before this glorious sun-burst. 
We don *t recollect that either one of the host has offered 
subscribers more than three or four times the value of their 
subscription. But the Miners’ Journal offers each patron 
**$454.85 for nothing.**. That no one may have doubts on this 
subject a convincing table is given. The prospectus says:— 
The table is made up from careful estimates by a cousin of the man who 
got up the election returns for the New York World, and is therefore 
reliab'e. 
The Journat and Curomo 
Saving in furniture for parlor, not needed if you have the 
Curomo $100.00 
The value of the Miners’ Journat itself s considered, 
not counting what any prudent man may save by closely 
studying its co!umns 100.00 
Saving of expense for nurse to take care of the children if the 
idea of the Curomo is carried out, at $2.(0 a week, for fifty 
two weeks .. eee eve 104 00 
Saving of Doctors’ bill At least . 2... cecesecccccescee sees 51.50 
The saving of provisions for the house, suggested by the id 
of “ Laugh and grow fat 
mode of attaining that desirable object. The answer to this 
problem was not yet reached (the returns not being all in) 
when our prospectus was printed, but will no doubt reach 
—about.. 


instead of the more expensive 


Showing a net gain by subscribing for the Journat and 

getting the CHoroMmo—of—....... ccccsecces cvcees cccces cecee + 454,85 
The only thing we don’t like about the enterprise of the 
Journal people is that they have had their ‘** Artist himself 
patented.** But this is characteristic: they have always been 
rabid about American Industry; and it must be confessed that 
their Artist needs all the Protection he can get. 

H. L. BuTLer, Philadelphia, sends us a convenient counting 
room Calendar, headed with an engraved scroll in five colors, 

The CLEVELAND HERALD'S Annual Address of the Carriers 
consists of six square leaves held by an eyelet at one corner. 
The leaves are surrounded by a rule border, with ornamental 
inside corners in green. Placed diagonally in this is an orna- 
mental border in carmine, containing the address printed in 
black. Monthly Calendars oecupy the spaces on either side 
of the inside border. The design is novel, and the execution 
admirable, 

The CLINTON (Mo.) ADVOCATE Carrier's Address is in four 
pages, with bordersincolors, It is prepared and presented to 
subscribers by the Carrier Boy, 

His fancy meanwhile lively glowing ; 
Just touch your private purse’s mint, 
And let the stamps out gently flowing 

The COLLINS PRINTING Housk, Philadelphia, issues a folio 
Calendar in black, green, and carmine, well adapted for the 
counting house, banks, and public places. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Type Founders, Philadelphia, issue a 
nondescript Card, of novel design. It’s oddandugly. Send 
for one and you *}l get it. 

Crosscurp & West, of Philadelphia, have engraved a very 
faithful likeness of the late Gen. George G. Meade, which has 
been printed in colors by Loag. It is a bold and striking 
engraving, much to be desired by all who would preserve a 
memorial of a gallant soldier and irreproachable gentleman. 

HOWELL EVANS, the pioneer in Philadelphia of fast and artistic 
ecard printing, sends us a dozen or more specimens of his 
Business Cards, embracing as many distinct and original 
styles, ranging from a simple Index, ingeniously stuck out, to 
an elaborate engraved design printed in gold and rich colors, 
It was said of Cleopatra— 

Age cannot wither her; nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. 
It seems incongruous to associate our sedate but pleasant 
friend with the **serpent of old Nile;*’ yet it must be said 
that he has continued to produce an infinite variety of artistic 
printing for at least as many years as the subtle Egyptian was 
able to market her charms, and without sign of weakening or 
withering. 

S. A. GEORGE & Co., Philadelphia, send a Business Card in 
which gold and colors are harmoniously blended with a deli- 
cate tint. 

GLATTS & ECKEL, Wilmington, Del., send us their tasty Busi- 
ness Card, in gold and colors, with several rule borders curved 
and fitted in a workmanlike manner. 

EDWARD N. GRATTAN, Philadelphia, sends us a desk Calendar, 
in an ingenious wire frame. It is well printed in three colors 
at one impression, and is convenient and striking. 
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Ws. H. Hoskins, Philadelphia, issues a Calendar of large 
figures in black, above which removable slips of paper are 
attached for months and days. Also, a smaller Calendar of 
same style, in gold and colors, handsomely displayed. 

The HUNTINGDON (Pa.) GLOBE has issued a Carrier Boy's 
Address in eight pages, with red borders, and buff cover 
printed in colors. The bard refers good-naturedly to local 
characters, and contrives to bring in the names of surround- 
ing places quite ingeniously; among them are 

Cassville, Coalmont, and, by jolly, 
Even the place they call Pod Wolly. 

WILLIAM P. KILDARE, Philadelphia, sends us his annual Com- 
mercial Calendar, and a number of blotting pads for desk use. 
These last are so very acceptable—(we were afraid we should 
have to buy some)—that we remain our friend’s debtor for a 
handsome notice, whenever we find a chance to slip it in with- 
out seeming to slight the other good fellows we know. 

W.D. Knieut & Co., Washington, D. C., furnish an excellent 
Desk Calendar, having the twelve months on separate sheets 
of fine paper which are eyeleted together to a stout card with 
engraved heading. 

From the LEADER PRINTING COMPANY, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
we have a very handsome Calendar in many colors, with 
heavy gold border surrounding and separating the months. 
Also a beautiful little pamphlet containing, within gold and 
colored borders, the Annual Address of the seventy-two car- 
riers of the CLEVELAND LEADER and EVENING NEWS. 

The Carrier of the LEGAL INTELLIGENCER (Philadelphia) 
hands us a versified report of a case before the Hon. Felix 
Novannum and his associates, in which the carriers of the 
Intelligencer figure as plaintiffs, while its subscribers are put 
upon theirdefense. The plaintiffs claim a **guerdon small, *’ 

And cite a city custom, known to all 

Who papers take. 
The defendants faintly urge that this is not good and sufficient 
reason why the Court 

Shou!d judgment give upon a custom, usance, 

“* More honored in the breach than the observance." 
The judgment, foHowing numerous precedents, is novel only 
for its frankness, The learned justice says:— 

Being pressed for time, I can 't consider long 

The weighty questions in this case propounded. 
Whether the cited custom 's right or wrong, 

It does exist; justly on this is founded 

The plaintiff's claim. But then, I cannot see 

How judgment will avail him aught, for he 

Has proved no contract, nor no damage shown, 

An] DAMNUM ABSQUE INJURIAM—maxim well known— 
Should rule this case. But, as was curtly said 

In Bantleon and Smith, by one long dead, 

Although his words still live: “On principle, ‘tis clear 
The case is with defendant; but now here, 

Judgment 's for plaintiff.’’ 

SAMUEL LOAG, Philadelphia, repeats in gold and colors his large 
and effective Calendar of former years, 

MACK & BRADEN, Philadelphia, furnish their customers with a 
clear, bold Calendar for each month, printed in colors, with 
outer gold rim, and having rounded corners. On the back of 
each monthly calendar is a smaller one for the year. 

WILLIAM MANN, Philadelphia, furnishes a daily Calendar, 
very convenient and useful for desk purposes. Also, a large 
ornamental yearly Calendar for the counting house, This is 
illustrated with a fine cut of his building on Market street. 

MCFARLAND & ELICK, of the PORTSMOUTH (Ohio) TIMES 
send us several neat Business Cards, one of which announces 
that they will be ** At home during the year to all business 
ceallers.’’ Mr. Elick adds a little triangular crystal card on 
which he exclaims, ** Gliick zum neuen Jahr!*’ Selah! 

JAMES M’MILLAN, Pittsburgh, as usual, issues an excellent 
Calendar of twelve sheets—one for each month—joined at the 
top by asuspension ring. It is attractively printed in gold and 
colors. 

MILLS & BROTHER, Pittsburgh, send a striking and attractive 
Business Card, with a broad gold ribbon, edged with carmine, 
running diagonally across it, on which their business is printed 
in black and carmine, 

NICKERSON & SIBLEY, of the GAZETTE AND CHRONICLE, 
Pawtucket, R. 1., favor us with a copy of their elaborate 
Calendar for 1873. As a specimen of artistic taste, mechanical 
skill, and typographical excellence it surpasses any similar 
production we have ever seen. It contains no less than 369 
pieces of brass rule, 52 of them curved; and eleven impressions 
were required to perfect the work, six of them being tints. 


Mr. L. H. Plaisted was the designer and compositor, and the 
presswork was executed by Mr. Charles A. Lee. Both these 
gentlemen have shown themselves to be thoroughly skilled in 
their profession. 

REPUBLICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, Concord, N. H., sends a 
handsome Card in gold and colors, with double border, con- 
taining also an attractive engraving of the Statesman building. 

RINGWALT & Brown, Philadelphia, reproduce their usual large 
annual Calendar. It is printed on a green card, with tinted 
ground, and may be readily consulted from a distance. 

From the RockY MOUNTAIN NEWS, of Denver, we have a New- 
Year Greeting in the form of a Circular, tastefully arranged 
and rich in gold and colors. 

RvuE & JONES, Philadelphia, send us several Business Cards 
excellently printed, and showing how effective unpretentious 
typography becomes when the type is judiciously selected and 
the lines sklifully arranged. This young firm has our hearty 
wishes for its suecess. The junior partner has for the past 
four years been the compositor of THE PROOF-SHEET, and 
whatever attractions it has presented have been largely owing 
to his taste and skill. 

The Carrier Boys of the SAGINAW (Mich.) DAILY COURIER 
present their friends and patrons with a New-Year’s Address, 
well printed within a heavy silver border, and having a title 
page in gold and colors. The boys make a pause in their 
pleasant verses to pay a mourning tribute of respect to Horace 
Greeley, the most original of American journalists. 

SENSEMAN & Son, Philadelphia, furnish a Counting House 
Calendar printed in blue on a quarto card, in the centre of 
which they give a street directory, very useful both for citizens 
and strangers. 

H. G. Smitu & Co., of the LANCASTER (Pa.) INTELLIGENCER, 
send us a rose-colored Business Card, highly enameled, and 
artistically printed in gold and colors. 

JOHN SPENCER, Chester, Pa., sends us several specimens of fine 
printing, specially noticeable among which is a four-page card 
circular of the Sabbath Home in Village Green. It is hand- 
somely printed in green and gold, with chromatic border. 

WILLIAM SYCKELMOORE, Philadelphia, contents himself this 
year with sending us several neat Business Cards in green, 
gold, and black. In addition is a little card containing ‘** An 
Interesting Poem,*’ which the reader is assured ‘**should be 
carefully committed to memory by everybody.*’ We have no 
doubt that friend Syckelmoore thinks so; for the conclusion 
(the ** moral’? we may say) will be quite effective, if kept care- 
fully in mind; that is, effective for him. Here it is:— 

Printing done quickly, 
Bold, stylish, or neat, 
At Syckelmoore’s office, 
5-0-6 Minor street. 

TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, New Haven, Conn., send 
us their Annual for 1873. It is full of useful information 
specially adapted to the needs of the people of New Haven, 
and is highly creditable in its typography. In addition to the 
Calendars and local matter, this Annual contains several in- 
teresting notices of the late Mr. George Tuttle, one of the 
oldest and most honored printers of New England. 

From TWICE A WEEK, Hagerstown, Md., we have the Carriers’ 
Annual Greeting to its subscribers, in fourteen pages, printed 
in blue on rose-colored paper. The bard remarks— 

In conclusion I will say: 
If you think that I deserve it, 
You can cast a mite this way, 
And I promise to preserve it— 
Until a suitable opportunity presents itself for its investment. 
To make the hoped-for mite mightier, the prudent carrier 
backs each page of his address with advertisements. 

The Devil sends us the Annual Address of the Carrier of the 
TYRONE (Pa.) HERALD; at least that fellow’s name is signed 
toit. The Address is very neatly printed, and has an illumi- 
nated tinted cover. With an eye to business, our atramentous 
friend—(we prefer to keep on a friendly footing in all direc- 
tions)—adds eight pages of advertisements, which we suppose 
will defray his expenses while prospecting around Tyrone. 
Dr. Mackenzie will be after the Devil's rhyme with a sharp 
stick, if he chances to read this couplet:— 

Grant, Hancock, Sherman, Sheridan 

Boldly did venture ‘cross the Rubicon. 
Unless, indeed, the critic should be mollified when the careful 
author tells him, in a foot-note, that 

Other names will go down to all time ; 

l can 't put them in, because they won 't rhyme! 
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The VALLEY Sprrit, Chambersburg, Pa. (Duncan & Stenger, 
Publishers), issues a Carrier’s Address of twelve pages and 
cover. It is clearly printed in black with a neat border. The 
verses indicate that some of the good people of Chambersburg, 
after having passed through fire in the late onpleasantness, 
have lately been smoked out; as witness the following:— 

The snowy January had scarce began its course, 

When, by all the gods and goddesses—maybe by something worse— 

King Ulysses, son of Jesse, did declare, or rather swore, 

That the Internal Revenue should suffer wrong no more 

By all the gods he swore it, and named a certain day, 

When his detectives should ride forth, East and West, South and North, 
And he 'd increase their pay. 

East and West and South and North these officers rode fast, 

And one, in course of travel, reached our little town at last 

Then luckiess brewer and distiller fell into sore dismay, 

And cursed full loud the dawning of this, his reckoning day 

For that detective, ruthless, invaded secret nooks, 

And nought could they keep hidden from the prying Mr. Brooks 

From the VINCENNES (Ind.) TIMES, we have a Carrier’s Ad- 
dress, laudatory of the Hoosier State, with a French paper 
cover neatly printed in blue. 


—— ee 


MISCELLANEA. 
Public Ledger Almanac, 

Tuis valuable hand-book for 1878 is fully equal, in matter 
and in execution, to those issued for the preceding three 
years. The same careful attention has been given to each 
department of it, and we may truly repeat what we said a 
year ago, that it is literally crammed with important in- 
formation, well digested and conveniently arranged. Mr. 
Childs, the publisher, not satisfied with giving a copy of the 
Almanac to more than eighty thousand Ledger subscribers, 
has issued some twenty thousand additional copies—(the 
printer tells us that the whole edition was 102,00C)— which 
have been distributed through the United States and Europe. 
Probably there are a few left; if so, we have no doubt that 
Mr. Childs will send a copy to any newspaper publisher who 
has not received a copy of this model Almanac. 


. 


Rule, not Reason. 

AT school, Horne Tooke was once asked why he put a 
word in some case or mood, and answered, ‘I do not know,” 
for which he was instantly flogged. Another boy was then 
asked, who repeated the grammatical rule, and took his 
place in the class. On this Tooke cried. His master asked 
him what he meant, and Tooke said: ‘I knew the rule as 
well as he did, but you did not ask for the rule, but for the 
reason. You asked why it is so, and I do not know that 
now.”’ The master is said to have taken him aside and 
given him a Virgil in memory of the injustice done him; of 
which Virgil, Tooke was very proud. 







A Wandering Lecture. 

IN his very interesting Diary, Henry Crabb Robinson has 
the following entry under date of December 5, 1811: <Ac- 
companied Mrs. Rutt to Coleridge's lecture. In this he 
surpassed himself in the art of talking in a very interesting 
way, without speaking at all on the subject announced. 
According to advertisement, he was to lecture on Romeo 
and Juliet, and Shakespeare's female characters. Instead 
of this he began with a defense of school-flogging, in prefer 
ence at least to Lancaster's mode of punishing, without 
pretending to find the least connection between that topic 
and poetry. Afterwards he remarked on the character of 
the age of Elizabeth and James I., as compared with that of 
Charles I.; distinguished not very clearly between wit and 
fancy; referred to the different languages of Europe; at- 
tacked the fashionable notion concerning poetic diction: 
ridiculed the tautology of Johnson's line, “If observation, 
with extensive view,” &c.; and warmly defended Shakes 
peare against the charge of impurity. While Coleridge was 
commenting on Lancaster's mode of punishing boys, Lamb 





whispered: “It is a pity he did not leave this till he got to 
Henry 1V., for then he might say he could not help taking 
part against the Lancastrians.”’ Afterwards, when Cole- 
ridge was running from topie to topie, Lamb said: “ This is 
not much amiss. He promised a lecture on the Nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet, and in its place he has given us one in the 
manner of the Nurse.” 
Life. 

THE following stanza was written by Mrs, Barbau!d in extreme 
old age. When it was repeated to Wordsworth, he said: ‘** lam 
not in the habit of grudging people their good things, but I wish 
I had written those lines. ** 

Life! we ’ve been so long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather: 
*T is hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ‘t will cost a sigh, a tear: 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 
Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning. 


Which should bear the Loss? 

ONE Friend, a merchant, proposes to another, an under 
writer, to insure his ship, lost or not lost, which ought soon 
toarrive. The underwriter hesitates, takes the policy home, 
and says, “I will return it to-morrow, signed or unsigned.” 
Early in the morning the merchant receives intelligence of 
the loss of his vessel. He knows his religious brother, and 
sends a clerk (who is ignorant of the loss) to say, ‘‘ Neighbor 
A. informs thee that if thou hast not underwritten, thou 
needest not do it.” The underwriter draws the inference 
that the vessel is safe. He has not actually signed, but, pre 
tending to look for the policy, contrives to sign it by stealth, 
and says to the clerk, “Tell thy master I had signed.” 

Anything so it’s Established, 

Dr. REEs, of encyclopedic fame, used to relate with great 
glee the following anecdote: In 1788, when Beaufoy made 
his famous attempt to obtain the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Act, a deputation waited on the Lord Chancellor, 
Thurlow, to obtain his support. The deputies were Drs. 
Kippis, Palmer (of Hackney), and Rees. The Chancellor 
heard them very civilly, and then said: ‘Gentlemen, I’m 
against you. I am for the Established Chureh, damme! 
Not that I have any more regard for the Established Church 
than for any other church, but because it is established. 
And if you can get your religion established, I ‘ll be for that 
too!” 


- 


Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 
...IT was a famous saying of Pascal that “The things 
that belong to men must be understood, in order that they 
may be loved; the things that belong to God must be loved 
in order to be understood.” 
... WHAT is a baked shad among one ? 
... WHAT is an apple pie without a crust? 
... How stupidly cruel it is to attempt to analyze wit or 
humor! 
..- WHo can take a laugh to pieces P 
... How irreconcilable is the man who is offended without 
cause! 
... IF you must cross a friend, hit him hard. The rebound 
may bring him to you again. 
... TRUST to merit; but—be patient. 
.Rieut is uppermost, when God judges. 
MEN, like types, need justification to make them pre- 
sentable. 
BLANKS are fat for the compositor ; but they are simply 
blanks to the reader. 
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FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia, is the most extensive, and in 
natural advantages the most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of 
Europe and America. It borders and includes the Schuylkill River 
for a distance of over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tributary 
stream, for a distance of over six miles. It begins at Fairmount, a 
point on the Schuylkill distant about one and a half miles from the 
Centre Square of the city, and terminates at Chestnut Hill, on the 
Wissahickon, a distance of nearly fourteen miles. Of the two princi- 
pal sections of this Park, the one bordering the Schuylkill contains 
2240 acres. The one bordering the Wissahickon contains 450 acres. 
The entire Park comprises nearly 3000 acres. It will require for 
access to its several portions more than fifty miles of carriage road, 
and one hundred miles of road-way, paths, and connections. The 
Park contains a large number of native and foreign trees, shrubs, 
and vines, with a great variety of indigenous flowers. A catalogue 
of trees in the Schuylkill section gives 34,000, ranging between 
eighteen and twenty-seven feet in circumference; under eighteen 
feet, seventy thousand; and of hard-wood shrubs and vines, two 
hundred thousand. The dense character of the woodland along 
the Wissahickon has prevented any absolute calculation; it is esti- 
mated that there are over two hundred thousand trees in this section ; 
it is heavily wooded for the distance of six miles. Its principal river, 
the Schuylkill, has an average breadth of a quarter of a mile; in 


PHILADELPHIA has long been celebrated, not simply for the number 
of her charitable enterprises, but for the manner in which they 
are practically carried into effect. During the month of August, 
1872, another leaf was added to her philanthropic laurels—a leaf 
that will not fade. We refer to the Children’s Free Excursions, 
which, from the first moment of their mention, laid violent hands 
upon popular favor, and were sustained with a liberality not less 
enlarged than voluntary and cheerful. These free excursions 
originated in New York, and to the New York Times belongs the 
credit of having first proposed them in this country. But the honor 
of fully developing the happy idea was reserved for Philadelphia ; 
and here, too, the press was the great promoter of the beneficent 


undertaking. The object of those whose sympathies, money, and 


services were enlisted in this noble work was essentially the same 
in both cities. The great popular heart was suddenly and strongly 
impressed with the fact that in all great cities there exists a class of 
human beings in whose behalf less had perhaps been done than for 
any other. The friendless orphan and the indigent lame, halt, blind, 
and deaf; the hopelessly infirm and even the self-degraded had had 
provision made for them. Homes and asylums for the protection 
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MINION OLD STYLE, No. 2. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia, is the most extensive, and in natural ad- 
vantages the most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of Europe and America. 
It borders and includes the Schuylkill River for a distance of over seven miles, 
and the Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a distance of over six miles. It 
begins at Fairmount, a point on the Schuylkill distant about one and a half 
miles from the Centre Square of the city, and terminates at Chestnut Hill, on 
the Wissahickon, a distance of nearly fourteen miles. Of the two principal sec- 
tions of this Park, the one bordering the Schuylkill contains 2240 acres. The 
one bordering the Wissahickon, contains 450 acres. The entire Park comprises 
nearly 3000 acres. It will require for access, to its several portions more than 
fifty miles of carriage road, and one hundred miles of road-way, paths, and 
connections. The Park contains a large number of native and foreign trees, 
shrubs, and vines, with a great variety of indigenous flowers. A catalogue of 
trees in the Schuylkill section gives 34,000, ranging between eighteen and 
twenty-seven feet in circumference; under eighteen feet, seventy thousand; and 
of hard-wood shrubs and vines, two hundred thousand. ‘The dense character 
of the woodland along the Wissahickon has prevented any absolute calculation ; 
it is estimated that there are over two hundred thousand trees in this section; 
it is heavily wooded for the distance of six miles. Its principal river, the 
Schuylkill, has an average breadth of a quarter of a mile; in some of its por- 
tions winding so as to present the appearance of broad lakes, at others showing 
a full silent flow for long distances. The Wissahickon is one of if not the most 
remarkable of all known waters, as a type of the purely romantic in scenery. 
The Park has, besides, twenty small streams, tributaries of these; also a 
medicinal spring and many others of pure cold water—in some places found 
bubbling through the greensward, in others trickling down the rocky hillsides. 
It has every variety of scenery—cascades, green and wooded islands, meadows, 


PHILADELPHIA has long been celebrated, not simply for the number of her 
charitable enterprises, but for the manner in which they are practically carried 
into effect. During the month of August, 1872, another leaf was added to her 
philanthropic laurels—a leaf that will not fade. We refer to the Children's 
Free Excursions, which, from the first moment of their mention, laid violent 
hands upon popular favor, and were sustained with a liberality not less enlarged 
than voluntary and cheerful. These free excursions originated in New York, 
and to the New York Times belongs the credit of having first proposed them in 
this country. But the honor of fully developing the happy idea was reserved 
for Philadelphia; and here, too, the press was the great promoter of the be- 
neficent undertaking. The object of those whose sympathies, money, and 
services were enlisted in this noble work was essentially the same in both cities. 
The great popular heart was suddenly and strongly impressed with the fact that 
in all great cities there exists a class of human beings in whose behalf less had 
perhaps been done than for any other. The friendless orphan and the indigent 
lame, halt, blind, and deaf; the hopelessly infirm and even the self-degraded 
had had provision made for them. Homes and asylums for the protection and 
relief of these unfortunates may be found everywhere; but for hard-working 
mothers with their puling infants, compelled by the stern decree of poverty to 
find homes in pent-up rooms located in filthy, ill-ventilated courts and alleys, 
no sympathetic hand had been outstretched. The weekly mortality bills of 
New York and Philadelphia during the past summer told a fearful story. 
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FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia, is the most extensive, and in natural 
advantages the most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of Europe and 
America. It borders and includes the Schuylkill River for a distance of 
over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a distance of 
over six miles. It begins at Fairmount, a point on the Schuylkill distant 
about one and a half miles from the Centre Square of the city, and termi- 
nates at Chestnut Hill, on the Wissahickon, a distance of nearly fourteen miles. 
Of the two principal sections of this Park, the one bordering the Schuylkill 
contains 2240 acres. The one bordering the Wissahickon, contains 450 
acres. The entire Park comprises nearly 3000 acres. It will require for 
access to its several portions more than fifty miles of carriage road, and one 
hundred miles of road-way, paths, and connections. The Park contains a 
large number of native and foreign trees, shrubs, and vines, with a great 
variety of indigenous flowers. A catalogue of trees in the Schuylkill section 
gives 34,000, ranging between eighteen and twenty-seven feet in circumfer- 
ence; under eighteen feet, seventy thousand; and of hard-wood shrubs and 
vines, two hundred thousand. The dense character of the woodland along 
the Wissahickon has prevented any absolute calculation; it is estimated that 
there are over two hundred thousand trees in this section; it is heavily 
wooded for the distance of six miles. Its principal river, the Schuylkill, has 
an average breadth of a quarter of a mile; in some of its portions winding 
so as to present the appearance of broad lakes, at others showing a full silent 
flow for long distances. The Wissahickon is one of if not the most remarkable 
of all known waters, as a type of the purely romantic in scenery. The Park 


PHILADELPHIA has long been celebrated, not simply for the number of her 
charitable enterprises, but for the manner in which they are practically car 
ried into effect. During the month of August, 1872, another leaf was added 
to her philanthropic laurels—a leaf that will not fade. We refer to the 
Children’s Free Excursions, which, from the first moment of their mention, 
laid violent hands upon popular favor, and were sustained with a liberality 
not less enlarged than voluntary and cheerful. These free excursions origi- 
nated in New York, and to the New York Jimes belongs the credit of having 
first proposed them in this country. But the honor of fully developing the 
happy idea was reserved for Philadelphia; and here, too, the press was the 
great promoter of the beneficent undertaking. The object of those whose 
sympathies, money, and services were enlisted in this noble work was 
essentially the same in both cities. The great popular heart was suddenly 
and strongly impressed with the fact that in all great cities there exists a 
class of human beings in whose behalf less had perhaps been done than for 
any other. The friendless orphan and the indigent lame, halt, blind, and 
deaf; the hopelessly infirm and even the self-degraded had had provision 
made for them. Homes and asylums for the protection and relief of these 
unfortunates may be found everywhere; but for hard-working mothers with 
their puling infants, compelled by the stern decree of poverty to find homes 
in pent-up rooms located in filthy, ill-ventilated courts and alleys, no sympa- 
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GREAT PRIMER CELTIC INITIAL. 10 A—$2.75 


LEDTER-PRESS PRINTING LMPROVEMENTS 


TWO-LINE SMALL Pica CELTIC INITIAL. 8 A—*3.50 


RREFSSY INISIAL LCESFERS 


TWO-LINE GREAT PRIMER CELTIC INITIAL. 6 A—#4.50 
™ > > oy > ~ > ce >> ma) M23, »* > @Qy < > « ~~ FF > ‘ 
ARTISTIC RRINTING: 
c rr -t Y¥—> ‘sr es : > So As cc as »e/\ \s > »>eJL t 9 

These Initials work admirably with the Lightface Celtic, No. 2, Series :— 
‘RERFUMED ‘RRISMATIC ROUNTAINS 


- 2o-t]e -¢ 


NONPAREIUL BOLDFACE ROMAN. 36 A, 70 a—$3.35 
PLEASANT HOLIDAY DIVERSIONS AND PASTIMES 


The Old Woman that Lived in a Shoe and Jack the Giant Killer Moving into the House that Jack Built 


BREVIER BOLDFACE ROMAN. 36 A, 70 a—$1.90 
ALLEGHENY MOUNTAIN SCENERY 


Majestic Rocks, Projecting Cliffs, Deep Gorges, Romantic Glens, Natural Bridges 


LONG PRIMER BOLDFACE ROMAN. 36 A, 52 a—$5.00 
SUCCESSFUL INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE 


Pecuniary Investments Yielding Enormous Dividends Semi-Annually 


Pica BOLDFACE ROMAN. 22 A, 32 a—$4.30 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, 
Foundry, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, 15 SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG. 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE 
THOUSAND AN HOUR, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or 
injuring the type. 

The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a 
hand-roller, these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus 
until each name in turn has come under the impression lever. 

The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy 
adjustment prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, 


R. HOE & CO., 
Printing Press, Qachine, and Saw Qanufacturers, 


Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY’S 


PHILA DELP SIiA. 


PRINTING INK WORKS. 
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News Ink, for fast Cylinder Pre-ses.....$0.14 to .16 
= Power Presses (Drum Cylinder) .15 to .20 
“ Hand Presses. ............+.++.20, .25, .30 
Book Ink, ....00 cccces cece cseces.30, .40, .50, .75, 1.00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft 


Red, for cards or paper. 

Scarlet Red 

Deep Red... * eeee « «1.00, 1.50 
«+ +.5.00, 10.00 

CarMMeS 0.00000 c0cces cccceossecesicce 32.00 

Ultramarine, fime ............ 00-200 eee 3.00 

Bronze Blue 


Green, deep dark. 
Paris Gree® .. ccc ccccscccccccccccescccee socces 3.00 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Tilustrated Cut Ink, heavy $0.75, 1.00, 1 50 
Scientific American Ink ...... 0.0.60 cece eeee oe 40 
American Agriculturist Ink ........... sae 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer ........1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow (Lemon or Orange) 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
WIG, 20ccce ccccescccccecccccs coccce ccccee MO, 

Brown 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size (Brown, Yellow, Orange) 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
| Prerrrrirrerrrrrrrrrererrrrirrer rrr «| 
QRIWG, 6 cos0s o000se cocces oc cece cvcces cocseseseel SO 
Tints of all shades.................1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


ANALINE INKS. 
Purple 22.0000. eeeeee eeee++5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


Purple, bluish cece +24.00 
Magenta. ..........+...0+++-5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


‘39011§ PION 6G ‘ON ‘AOIUIO WHOA MAN 


Job Ink, for dry and calender paper, will not 

set off.............. «$0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Wood Cut Ink...... 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printers’ Varnish, weak, medium, strong, 30,.40,.50 
Boiled Oil per gallon 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauve, reddish..............5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 

POSTER INKS. 

Ultramarine ...... 22. cscees ooee+-.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50 

Blue, light or dark 5, , 1.50 
50 
00 


Ink for Bag Work... ......cseeeeeseee Special rates 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISH. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & CO., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well known 
character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee o1 the 
quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 
(full count), ready for use. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST—FEBRUARY, 1872. 


SIZES OF | WHITE OR BLUE. Mura MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
RULED BILL-HEADS a Are ruled, cut, and put up with the same care 


12 Ib. “4 Ib. 16 ib 14 Ib as Bill-Heads—of following sizes: 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold $4.40 $5.00 $5.60 $5.50 
4 “ “ 


6 “ “ce 


12 9 8 6 4 (8toDemy 


2.60| 2.90/ 2.80 q, Cap ToCap| ToCap ToCap To Cap (4 Note) 
1.80 2.00 1.90 


8 Long Fold only 1.40; 1.60, 1.50) $1.12 | $1.40 $1.50 $1.85 $2.70) $2.25 


&@ The above prices are for single 1000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Business Letter and Jlote Plapers, 


Ruled on half sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First qnality papers. 
SIZE AND WEIGHT. 8 lb. Letter. 10 1b. Letter. 12 lb. Letter. 4b. Note. 5 Ib. Note. 6 lb. Note. 8 lb. Packet Note. 
Per Ream. .. $2.75 $3.25 $3.75 $1.38 $1.63 $1.88 $2.60 


We keep a full line of FIRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS, Imperial, Super-royal, Royal, Medium, 
Demy, Crown, Double Flat-cap, Flat-cap; as also Demys, Folios, and Flat-caps for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Puuelopes, Printers’ Cards and Blanks, Patent Gags and Direction rabels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
SINVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.@& 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


Kyuled Super for Gi Yoo 7d 04 Blanks 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &e. &c. 


t& Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


Printers visiting the city are invited to our new location, even if not wishing to purchase 
well as the facilities for doing work cheaply and well. 


TROMAS W, PRICE CO.,, 
Blank-Book ‘Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


, and examine our stock, as 
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